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I apprehend that if all this should be set out to the world
by an angry Whig of the old stamp, the unavoidable con-
sequence must be a confinement of our friend for some
months more to his garret, and thereby depriving the public
for so long a time, and in so important a junctuie, of his
useful talents in their service, while he is fed like a wild
beast through a hole; but I hope with a special regard to
the quantity and quality of his nourishment.

In vain would his excusers endeavour to palliate his enor-
mities, by imputing them to madness.l Because, it is well
known, that madness only operates by inflaming and en-
larging the good or evil dispositions of the mind For the
curators of Bedlam assure us, that some lunatics are persons
of honour, truth, benevolence, and many other virtues, which
appear in their highest ravings, although after a wild in-
coherent manner; while others on the contrary, discover in
every word and action the utmost baseness and depravity of
human minds; which infallibly they possessed in the same
degree, although perhaps under a better regulation, before
their entrance into that academy

But it may be objected, that there is an argument of much
force to excuse the overflowings of that zeal, which our
friend shews or means for our cause. And it must be con-
fessed, that the easy and smooth fluency of his elocution
bestowed on him by nature, and cultivated by continual
practice, added to the comeliness of his person, the harmony
of his voice, the gracefulness of his manner, and the decency
of his dress, are temptations too strong for such a genius to
resist upon any public occasion of making them appear with
universal applause : And if good men are sometimes accused
of loving their jest better than their friend, surely to gam the
reputation of the first orator in the kingdom, no man of
spirit would scruple to lose all the friends he had in the
world

It is usual for masters to make their boys declaim on

1 Lord Allen was reputed to be wrong m his head. When Swift was
once asked to excuse him for his conduct on the plea that he was mad,
Swift replied " I know that he is a madman; and, if that weie all, no
man living could commiserate his condition more than myself; but, sir,
he is a madman possessed by the devil, I renounce hmi." (See Scott's
" Life of Swift,3; p. 365.) [T, S.]